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JERASH, THE ANCIENT (GAsn @avore te 


HISTORY 


Gerasa is mentioned by Josephus in “the Wars of 


the Jews,” but nothing so far found at Jerash supports with 


archaeological evidence any of his statements. It may be 
that he has mixed up the events of two Gerasas, ours and 
Gergasa—a different form of the same name—the scene of the 
miracle of the swine of the Synoptic Gospels, identified with 
the modern Khersa, on the eastern shore of the Sea of 
Galilee. The conquest of the Maccabean Kingdom of 
Palestine by Pompey in 69 B.C. put an end to plundering 
expeditions from the west, and the Nabataeans on the 
south were reduced to momentary quiet by the threat of 
military intervention. By these means a settlement was 
enforced, and a new era dated; the ensuing peace and 
prosperity, brought an increase of wealth and population, 
leading to the expansion of the city we know to-day as Jerash. 


When Gerasa, (the Greek form of the Semitic Jerash), 
was founded is unknown. ‘The official title of the city 
under the Roman Empire was “Antioch on the Chrysorroas.” 
The name Antioch is found on the Nymphaeum inscription 
dating from the reign of Commodus in 190 A.D, and so, by 
implication, a Seleucid King of Syria acted as founder or 
refounder. It is fairly certain that no king before Antiochus 
III (the Great, B.C. 223-187) had any hold over this region, 


\\sd either he or Antiochus IV (Epiphanes, 175-163 B.C.) who 


did a great deal of city founding hereabouts, was the ruler 
in question. That the original inhabitants were Greeks is 
more than doubtful; as colonists these were few in number, 
and there was a big demand for them. At this period the 
influence of Hellenism was great—it was civilization itself—and 
was expressed among the upper classes, at the end of the 
3rd and 2nd centuries B.C., in an insistant desire to adopt 
a Greek political form, the city state. "They were permeated 
with Greek ideas; they wrote, read and spoke the Greek 
language, the language of culture and commercial intercourse, 
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Under the Empire the comparatively high proportion of 
Semitic personal names and the complete indifference with 
which they alternated with Greek ones in the same family, 
as exemplified by many inscriptions, is a strong presumption 
against a Greek colony. Orientals habitually took Greek names; 
Greeks did not take oriental ones. Bona fide Greeks were usually 
exclusive; so that we may take it that the inhabitants of Gerasa 
were Greek-speaking Semites, with cultural ideas and political 
institutions based on Greek models, as were the buildings 
they raised, in pursuit and development of these institutions 
and ideals. The lower classes remained Aramaic-speaking 
Semites, but little influenced by the way of life and foreign 
customs of the rich upper classes, a characteristic of the 
Orient today. 


Gerasa’s most prosperous period was the first three 
centuries of the Christian era, and most of her monuments 
date from the last half of the 2nd. century A:D. into the 
third century. The construction of roads fostered communi- 
cation with the rising prosperity of the neighbouring towns. 
Busy with trade and commerce Gerasa grew and declined 
within the space of three hundred years without taking any 
part in passing historical events; nor is it known that any of 
its citizens had any part in making history. Their sole monu- 
ment is the ruins of their city, whose buildings are evidence of 
their wealth and generosity. If Nichomachus, the arithmetician, 
was a citizen, then his book on arithmetic, which was used 
into the later middle ages in schools, is the city’s one 
literary monument. : 


The reign of Justinian, (519-565 A.D.) witnessed a revival 
in prosperity, with a great activity in church building, the 
remains torn from the old, and perhaps ruinous, classical 
monuments being re-used as material. 


Yakubi, two centuries after the Moslem conquest, says:— 


“Jerash is one of the towns of the Jordan province.” 
The poet Mutannebi, who flourished at the court of Haroun 
el Raschid, Caliph of Bagdad, (785-805 A:D.) devotes some 
lines to the fertility of the crown lands at Jerash. Vakit, 
the 13th century Arab geographer, writes that the place is 
described to him “as a great city now a ruin.” William of 
Tyre tells that it was captured by Baldwin II King of 


Jerusalem A.D. (1118-31) with forty soldiers inside it and 
utterly destroyed. It was planted with a Circassian colony in 
pursuance of Sultan Abdul Hamid’s policy of Turkifying 
Arabia, in 1879. ‘The Great War did not touch it, but drew 
away about a hundred men as recruits for the Turkish Army. 
At present, Jerash is a village of 3000 inhabitants, half of 
whom are descendants of the original Circassian colonists. 
It is the seat of a governor and a local court, and is the 
market town of the district with some eighty shops. It lies 
about 1900 ft. above sea level. 


Excavations were begun in 1924 under the direction 
of the Department of Antiquities, Government of Trans-Jordan, 
and have been continued since by the British School of 
Archaeology in Jerusalem, and by the American School of 
Oriental Research and Yale University (1933). 


DESCRIPTION 


The ancient city lies in the Wadi Jerash, or ed?” Deir, 
and is enclosed by the ruins of the town wall. This is in 
great part preserved, following the slopes and contours of 
the valley on both sides. The east side is in best condition. 
The wall has the particular interest of supplying evidence 
of the growth and development of the city as it gradually 
increased in size. On the west bank it is extremely irregular 
in its lay out, not in consequence of the inequalities of the site, 
but in order to contain and protect an area already covered 
with buildings. On the east bank the construction is in long 
straight lines. The whole work seems to belong to one period, 
as little or no variety can be seen in the building except 
repairs of later periods. In design it consists of solid bastions 
_ set at regular intervals of about fifty metres, square in plan, 
joined together by a curtain wall two and a half metres 
thick, built of well-cut large-drafted masonry on both faces, 
infilled with rubble, thrown in with earth. In intention it is 
an enclosure wall to ward off raids or a sudden attack, not 
to withstand a regular siege with engines, as there is no 
ditch. 
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Water is comparatively plentiful, deriving from springs 
two kilometres above the city, and from others within the 
walls. In antiquity the valley was known as Chrysorroas” — 
the stream of gold—either from the rich return which it 
gave, or its appearance when carrying a bounteous harvest. 


Above the village the valley is shallow, deepening as 
it passes through it to the water-fall below, and it continues 
its course to the Zirka, the ancient Jabbok, fringed by — 
oleanders, out of which rise many ancient flour mills, now 
obsolete, as power mills supply their places. The gardens below 
the village, flanking the stream, planted with fruit and walnut 
trees and many poplars, are always pleasantly green in the 
surrounding aridity of the long hot summer days. As 
villages compare in charm of setting, in ‘Trans-Jordan, its 
only rival is Tafileh, if places so different are comparable. 
All the building materials are found locally in considerable 
variety, though granite columns and sawn marble slabs were 
imported for greater magnificence. 


THE ROMAN RUINS 


From a distance the village and ruins of Jerash are 
invisible, though the valley may be seen from Suweileh, the 
Circassian village on the Amman-Jericho road. The Amman 
road runs for some distance on the site of the ancient one, 
still marked with its old milestones for the last three miles. 
The first monument passed on arrival is the Bab-el-Amman, 
a triple gateway to the west of the road, with additions at the 
sides, still standing to about half its original height. The central 
arch is 39ft. high, 21 ft. wide, and 22 ft. in depth, whilst the 
whole width is 85 ft. It wasa gate of honour, facing the 
principle entrance to the town, opened to admit great 
personages whom the city fathers wished especially to welcome. 
It may be compared with Trajan’s Arch in Rome and dates 
from the middle of the second century A.D. The semi-detached 
columns on both faces have wreaths of acanthus leaves above 
the bases. The large hollow on the left, almost adjoining 
and stretching beyond it, is a Stadium with a semicircular 
end to the north, once wholly surrounded, except on the 
south, by seats, of which two or three tiers remain on the west. 
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At a later date the stadium was reduced in size by 
the addition of another semicircular end at half its length, 
facing north; in the area, thus shortened, stones, in pairs, have 
been found at either end, with sockets cut in them to 
hold what must have been goal posts, dating from the 
Persian invasion of 614 A.D. when it was used as a polo 
_ground. The road now runs alongside it, leading to the 
south gate. 


The south gate much destroyed, and partly excavated 
on the west side, was a triple arch, similar, though much 
smaller in size, to the Bab-el-Amman. In the excavation 
may be seen the door of the gate keeper’s room; on either 
side are bastions of the town wall. To the right is the 
lodge of the present gate keeper where entrance tickets 
are bought. 


Passing the gate on the left, we see on a rocky spur 
high up,,the temple of Zeus Olympios, a_peripteral 
temple! of the Corinthian order, with eleven columns 
on the north and south respectively and eight columns 
on the west and east. One only is standing, on the south 
side. Inside the cela or sanctuary itself, is a noble, 
room of austere design, the “Holy of Holies,” in which 
reposed the statue of Zeus Olympios placed in a niche at 
the west. "The walls are divided by flat pilasters of red 
limestone, probably with capitals of gilded bronze where now 
exist blanks, whilst the wall surface was of white limestone, 
now mellowed to a deep chrome. The roof was of wood, 
coffered, painted and gilded, and covered on the outside 
with large flat red tiles. On the right is a small door and 
attached to the pilaster adjoining is a tiny altar for burning 
incense. Below lay a court surrounded on all sides by a 
barrel-vaulted gallery, the exterior having semi-detached 
columns with Ionic capitals. Facing the forum this was in 
two storeys, the lower of which still survives. The south 
wall of the temple forms part of the city wall. It has been 
doubled in width at this point at a later period, and had similar 
decorative columns attached to its face, which still exist in 
the centre of the wall, proving that the temple was built 
before the city wall. From the court a stair, the width of the 
temple, ascended over the top of the gallery on the west 


‘Temple with wings. 
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side. To the rear is the angle of the city wall, marked by 
a tower. ‘The earliest inscription found in this temple is of 
the year 23 A.D. Adjacent to the western side of the 
temple is the south theatre, measuring 285 ft. in its longer 
dimension and containing 32 rows of seats, the lower rows 
marked by numbers in greek. In part it is built onto the 
rock and at its back is the town wall, between which and 
the rear wall of the theatre, was the entrance for the common 
people. The front of the stage was decorated alternately 
with square and circular niches. On either side of this 
were vomitoria, or entrances, giving access to the lower 
tiers of seats and to the orchestra. Short flights of steps led 
up to the stage at either end. The permanent scene is 
decorated with monolithic Corinthian columns of white 
limestone, whilst the facing of the wall was of red limestone, 
decorated with niches in two storeys, of which only part of 
the lower one remains. Between the columns are three doors, 
in evedrac', leading into a barrell-vaulted gallery, which 
runs the length of the back of the stage, with a door at 
either end leading outside. From the stage, passages of the 
same width, led out into the entrance vomitoria at both ends, 
for the entry and exit of the actors. From here also were 
doors to the staircases, contrived in the angles, mounting to 
boxes situated over the stage side entries. The curved wall, 
under the lowest tier of seats, was decorated with moulded 
paterae®, of which only the holes remain, terminated at its 
ends by pedestals, on which once stood statues; that on the 
right being a Victory, offered by a non-commissioned officer, 
who had served in the armies of Titus during the Jewish 
war in 70 A.D. It cost 3000 drachmae and was put up in 
the reign of Domitian (81 to96 A.D.), as the inscription carved 
on the wall alongside tells us. On the left of the stage is 
a pedestal, on which once stood the statue of Flaccus, now 
in the Gallery of Inscriptions; two other statues, part of the 
ornamentation of the permanent scene, were also found here; 
one of which was of Diana-Artemis in the character of a 
huntress. 


The forum is roughly in the form of a horse shoe of 
straight Ionic columns carrying an architrave, behind which 
were shops. The columns stand on a wall 32 ft. 6 ins. 
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high, all of which is buried. The enclosed space was paved 
all over, but so far only one corner has been uncovered 
The projections on the face of the columns were left by 
the masons to hold the slings when the engineers lifted the 
drums into position. The west side is formed by the Temple 
of Zeus. To the north-west, at the end of the wall, is a large 
cistern. On the right of the Forum is a monticule or tell 
which seems to have been occupied as late as the mediaeval 
period. 


At the junction of the Forum colonnade with the street 
are the foundations of a triple gate which once filled 
the break in the circle of the colonnade. The Street 
columns are of another character; plain, with an enéasis! 
and Corinthian capitals standing on pedestals. The pavement 
exists under the modern road. A little further up the street, 
on the left, is displayed the manner in which lower columns 
were linked to higher ones by hitching the architrave of 
the order to a bracket springing from the flank of the higher 
column. On both sides of the street, within the colonnades, 
were continuous covered passages from the Forum to the 
north gate, broken only at the intersecting roads. ‘The 
junction of the bridge road with the main street is marked 
by a tetrapylon—four square piers with a small niche’set in 
each face—probably once surmounted by columns which have 
long since disappeared. The plan is a square within a circle, 
which cuts off the angles of the four streets at the crossing. 
In the curved wall-surfaces thus formed, shop doors were set; 
and between each door a square pedestal. The part best preserv- 
ed is the north-east corner. Looking down the street (south), 
we see the front of the temple of Zeus turned obliquely 
towards us, rising high over the Forum. We must think of 
the lower court as shut in by high walls, pierced by a single 
gate in the middle, at the head of a flight of steps, descending 
to the pavement of the Forum. Rising from the interior of 
the court another magnificent wide flight of steps mounted 
to.the portal of the sanctuary itself. On this the view was 
concentrated, the focal point of the southern vista. 


We now walk on the paving of the street, noting the 
ruts worn by the wheels of vehicles. A red monolithic 
granite column lies on the left. The raised structure with 
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steps on the left, leading from the road to the platform, is 
an alteration, made with stones from older buildings, some 
of which are of the Hellenistic period. Note the carved 
cornice. ‘The next monument is a fine doOr-way inside 
the colonnade (left), leading to a flight of steps (see section on 
Christian Jerash, page 15). On either side are shops, that 
next the Nymphaeum, when it was abandoned, having been 
in the occupation of a blacksmith, and another in that of a stone- 
mason. ‘The Nymphaeum (190 A.D.) or public fountain is a 
hemicycle, with wings at the sides and a tank in front, into 
which poured water from the lower row of alternating 
square and semicircular niches. Originally the lower face of 
the wall was covered with a casing of cippolino marble. 
The columns are yellow limestone. The upper storey was 
plastered and painted. In the conch! of an upper niche (left) 
are the remains of painting. Four columns stood in front 
of it, continuing the line of the colonnade. ‘Two others 
were placed between these and the tank at a later period. 
In the middle was a circular basin of stone on a_ pedestal, 
into which played a jet of water; the water from the tank 
flowed through masks into a drain, which runs along its 
base, disappearing through holes carved with designs of 
fishes. The conch of the apse was built of scorza”, possibly 
with a mosaic decoration; it fell in antiquity and was cleared 
away. At the side of the fountain (north) is a narrow street, 
following the south wall of the temenos? of the temple 
of Artemis, by wide shallow steps leading to the upper part 
of the town. Passing further up the main road, noticing the 
wheel marks and the line of circular stones let into pavement 
at intervals for the cleaning and inspection of the drain below, 
we come to the great gate (150 A.D.) of the temple of 
Artemis (left), and (right) the entrance to the viaduct 
which joined the eastern half of the city to the western 
at this point. The gateway has in part been repaired and 
the shops on either side rebuilt. Notice lying on the road 
the fallen pediment which once stood on the four high 
columns of the colonnade in front of the gateway. The 
windows over the shop doors are a conjectural restoration 
made from fragments found lying below. The shops were 
in two storeys, the first floor being of wood and roofed with 
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a barrel vault. In the middle of the row of shops on either 
side was a wider space, two storeys high, shut off from the 
colonnade by a pair of columns, and the end shops had 
elaborately decorated doorways. 


The steps to the colonnade at this point remain unaltered 
on the road way. The triple doors of the recessed 
gateway stand at the top of a flight of steps, enclosed on 
either hand by the side walls of the shops, the facade being 
decorated with four detached columns on pedestals, surmount- 
ed by an elaborately carved cornice and_ entablature,' 
remains of which lie about below. An earthquake accom- 
plished its ruin, throwing the outer columns inwards, so 
wrecking those of the facade, together with the arch 
on:.the road, as we have seen. Note on. the steps 
the red marks of burning, the memorial of some for- 
gotten attack on the temple when the gates were burnt. 
We pass inside, seeing on the right and left small 
doorways which once led by stairs to the upper storeys of 
the shops. Mounting the steps, destroyed on the right, but 
in good condition on the left, noting on the way the magni- 
ficent retaining walls of the staircase, and looking back to 
admire the inner face of the gateway, we come into the outer 
court of the Temenos of the Temple of Artemis. On either 
side, on top of the wall, are altars to the goddess, whose 
image appeared on the coins of Gerasa and in whose honour 
this sanctuary was dedicated. On the right is an old Turkish 
government building now used as a residence. 


The levels here are a little confusing, as a imass of 
rubbish of considerable depth has accumulated in the course 
of ages. ‘lo the left, in front of the- three remaining 
columns, this accumulation has been removed, and we can see 
in the excavation the indication of a flight of steps which once 
ran the breadth of the colonnade. The outer court once covered 
the whole of this area, extending over the colonnade to the 
face of the street. Whether any buildings stood in it we do 
not know, as it is still unexplored. Imagination at this point 
must be brought into play; passing up the steps, having 
imagined their grandeur and seen their dimensions, we come 
into what was a wide covered corridor, pillared on the 
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outside, parts of the pillars remaining, and are faced by a 
wall pierced with several doors, all very high and imposing. 
Turning back we look down, through the colonnade, over 
the east side, seeing the viaduct below, and high up beyond 
the valley the line of the eastern wall with the houses lying 
on terraces enclosed within it, much as they appear today. 
Passing through a door (only the threshold of which remains 
now and that but partly visible in a hole) we come into another 
pillared corridor, surrounding a great court, cloister fashion, 
in the midst of which stands the sanctuary where once 
reposed the divine statue of the lady Artemis, patroness of 
the city. 


Turning to the left inside the corridor, paved with 
fine stone all but disappeared, we see a heart-shaped corner 
column now fallen in a heap. In front, turning to the right, 
lies the long-stretched-out southern cloister. Across the 
court rises the podium' and pillars of the cella, reached by a 
flight of steps between flanking walls. In front of this again 
lies the ruin of the altar, whose base is in’ part visible 
among the debris of the kilns. Inside the portico, north 
and south, were evedrac shut off from the cloister by two 
pillars and divided from one another by small square rooms 
throughout the whole length, on either side of the noble 
court. The west end abuts against the hill side, and acts asa 
retaining wall. Above were the houses of the citizens. The 
site of the temple is on the slope of a narrow hill, broadened 
by tunnels built at the sides, rising to the level of the court, 
which act as retaining walls to hold up the earth and stones 
which were thrown against them when the _ platform 
was designed. The shops on the street served the same 
purpose. The tunnel on the south, with some repairs and 
modifications, is used as a gallery of inscriptions under 
the present régime. 


Examining the cella of the temple we note the fine 
masonry of the walls; the enormous accumulation of rubbish 
in the court, and the kilns of the potters to the east; for, 
in the Christian period, it was used as a potter’s field and 
the town dump. The columns are 45 ft. high; those formerly 
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at the sides have all fallen and it will be noted how varied 
in height are the capitals. Inside, the walls had a sheathing 
of marble and the side walls are decorated with a series of 
square niches. A digression must be made at this point to 
explain the blocking of the eastern door and the presence 
of the intrusive walls. In the historical section we related 
the story told by William of Tyre about Baldwin IJ. The 
Arabs turned the sanctuary of Artemis into a fortress by 
blocking the door and building a wall on the top of the 
podium, and inserting a stone door, taken from a tomb, into 
the south wall to gain entry. This was the fortress, captured 
and entirely destroyed by Baldwin. 


The great shrine dominated the city; its plain high 
walls rose squarely over the other buildings like a mighty 
fortress, the upper eastern colonnade being only visible 
through the open doors of the propyiea' and from the east. 
The inner court could only be seen by those inside. Of 
outward splendour it had none except its vast extent of 
plain high wall of fine masonry; possibly, from a distance, 
the tiled roof of the cella and the triangle of the pediment, 
with its supporting capitals peering over the top, might be seen. 


Returning now to the main street of columns, having 
the viaduct in front of us, and standing on the steps of 
the great gate, we gaze on the ruins which encumber it. 
Looking across the piles of fallen masonry and the steps onto 
the street, we see a court opposite, open from the street, with, 
on either hand, a pylon, on a podium, with four twisted 
columns of red stone to contrast with the white stone of 
the background. Inset in these are two niches, whilst on the 
architrave was engraved the information that this decoration 
was the gift of a strategos*. We pass into the court, noting 
the angle columns at the sides, set on the splay, with others 
matching them in front, to find beyond them a double 
colonnade, shut in to the east by a triple gateway. Passing 
through this, in a long and steep decline, went the viaduct 
to the farther bank (see church on viaduct, p. 21.) Turning 
about we see the reason for the court. It was to give a 
view of the main entrance of the Artemision; otherwise its 
architectural adornments would be lost in too narrow a street. 
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Returning to the street of columns, we continue our 
peregrination to the north, noting the columns on the right 
of a water-borne agglomerate (a sort of breccia marble) and 
an interesting square capital on reaching the causeway. At 
this point the street narrows and the columns stand on lower 
steps. Note the inscribed round altars on the left, once 
used for stand pipes. Ahead is another tetrapylon, square 
outside, round inside, with an arch in each face, once roofed 
with a dome on pendentives. It has a base of fine brown 
stone, and was plastered above, being dedicated in honour 
of Julia Domna, the Syrian wife of the Emperor Septimius 
Severus (193-211 A.D.) 


On theright we passed a large ruined building—thermae 
or a bathing establishment—consisting of a great domed 
central hall with two others at either end, joined together 
by subsidiary buildings, with a pillared portico in front 
stretching to the road. The left pavilion is reached by 
passing (right) through the tetrapylon, over the garden to 
the large arch in front. The interesting feature is the saucer 
dome on pendentives, one of the earliest examples existing, 
dating from the end of the 2nd. century A.D. Returning, 
the road narrows again beyond the tetrapylon. Columns of 
the same Ionic order as those in the Forum once formed por- 
ticoes on both sides. Further on in the town wall, we come to the 
gate of Trajan who, suppressing the Nabataean kingdom in 
106 A.D., founded in its place the province of Arabia. This is a 
particularily interesting monument, in spite of its ruinous 
condition, as it is the earliest with architectural details to 
which a date can be assigned. It consists of a single 
opening, with engaged columns on pedestals, on either side, 
with a niche between. Both faces were of the same design. 
On each side, without, are bastions of the town wall. The 
capitals are notable, having plain leaves. "The volutes! are 
prominent and the profiling of the mouldings is very crude. 
Within the gate the walls are decorated with plain niches. 
The outside face is set slightly obliquely to the inner. The 
difference in the relation of the two facades was made in 
order that the outer should be on a new axial line, necessitated 
by the lie of the road to the Birketain (“two pools”), whence 
was derived the water supply of the western side of the city. 


Spiral scrolls. 
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It was an important road with tombs and other monuments 
on it leading to the north. 


The north theatre is smaller than that at the south 
end of the city, and as yet unexplored, though some minor 
repairs have been done for its preservation. Built into the 
hill-side, it is entered at two levels which communicate with 
one another by an interior semi-circular gallery; this has 
flights of steps on ascending planes at the horns, to get to 
the different levels. The permanent scene has disappeared; 
the stage is buried; the lowest arch (right) was the stage 
entrance, and there was another at the other side which has 
disappeared: ‘The arch inside this is the entrance to the 
orchestra and to the lower tiers of seats. In the middle the 
tiers of seats are divided by a wall, ornamented with niches, 
alternately square and semi-circular in plan, connected with 
the interior corridor by doors, on either side of which are 
narrow stairs leading to the upper seats. In plan this theatre 
is much the same as one at Gadara (Umm Kais) further north. 


From the north tetrapylon a road, having in its lower 
extent a portico of Ionic columns on both sides, led west 
to the square in front of the theatre. This had a portico, 
on two sides, of Corinthian columns, one of which backed 
on to the stage. Beyond, the road, now gone, led to a gate 
in the wall. Whether it had columns or not is unknown. 


The eastern part of the city was connected with the 
western by two bridges across the deep valley, down which 
flows the stream, enclosed by high retaining walls, on either 
side, providing an effective barrier between the two sections, 
joined only at these two points. 


The northern bridge or viaduct has disappeared, except 
for the fragment on which now stands the church; the south 
bridge is still passable, consisting of five semi-circular arches, 
the centre one measuring 32 ft. Following a steep pillared 
street, down wide shallow steps, we turn to the right, as 
the road is cut away and one arch of the bridge destroyed, 
by a modern canal, and scramble up onto the central arch. 
On the left, in a garden, is part of the ancient retaining 
wall and two pillars of the portico belonging to the thermae. 
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We pass up the village street to a small square; on the 
right the road leads down a picturesque curved street towards 
Irbid, with shops on each side. ‘Turning left, the road in 
a short distance widens out; on the left, up the steps, is 
the hotel (locanda); a little further on, on the left is the 
mosque; passing down the side of which we come to the 
khan (hostelry), intruding into one of the high vaulted halls 
of the thermae, the only one standing. 


Returning to the north we come to the main spring, Azz 
Kairouan, with a retaining wall of fine masonry. ‘The motor 
road to Ajlun passes over its top. Below, formerly, was a tank, 
its ancient level marked by the water-worn surface of the 
lower courses of masonry. Of the lay out of the streets 
in this part of the town nothing is left, but the foundations 
of buildings exist lying under the greater part of the modern 
village. The position of the gates in the city wall is doubtful ; 
the part best preserved is to the east, where the lower parts 
of the wall and bastions remain. Beyond those monuments 
mentioned above nothing exists on this side but a few 
broken fragments. An arch of the north bridge may be 
discovered next to the bakery, with a remnant of the old 
pavement above it, facing the path that leads west to the ruins 
over the site of the vanished bridge-viaduct (see section on 
Christian Jerash.) 


To the north, up the valley, is the Airkelain which 
served to collect and distribute the. water from the 
springs which break out here to the west side of the 
town. Above it, set into the hill side, has been found a 
small theatre, designed possibly in connection with some 
water festival. The water was carried to Gerasa in open stone 
channels part of which still exist. A little farther north 
is a tomb in two storeys with a pillared portico, which at 
some later period was incorporated ina mill. In all direct- 
ions, extending for miles, are tombs and quarries. 
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CHRISTIAN JERASH 





Of the beginnings of Christianity at Jerash we know 
nothing, and it is not until the time of Constantine 
the Great (306-337 A.D.) that we find any churches. On 
the main street, south of the Nymphaeum, inside the portico, 
is a gateway, with a row of shops on either hand, leading to 
a flight of steps, 36 in number. ‘This facade was built not 
later than 190 A.D., and probably led to a temple of the 
Infant Dionysus. of which the foundations remain inside the 
nave of the cathedral, fitting so exactly that they have 
determined its proportions. At the bottom of the steps are 
four Corinthian columns taken from some older building On 
top of the stair wall, on both sides, were rows of columns, 
and at the top of the stairs was an arch of the same width. 
Under the staircase is another staircase which belonged to 
the temple. At the back of the apse, facing the stairs, was 
a shrine dedicated to the Virgin and to the Archangels 
Michael and Gabriel. It is composed of re-used architectural 
fragments and on the wall face may be seen a drawing, in 
faint red lines, of the architect’s sketch for the composition. 


The top landing leads on either hand to passages 
running down both sides of the church, connecting with it 
by doors, in which people might stand to assist at such 
portion of the divine service as was admissable for the 
uninitiated. The steps, landing, and passages were all roofed 
over. The cathedral (c. 375 A.D.) was a basilica, 24 ancient 
columns dividing the nave from the two aisles. At the east 
end was a sinall apse, once with rows of seats, in steps, for 
the officiants, now torn away. At some later period the 
chancel was modified and enlarged to occupy four bays. Of 
the altar there is no trace, but no doubt it stood on the 
chord of the apse. The large area in front of it was called 
the sola and served as a choir or “‘schola cantorum’. 'The 
ambo or pulpit, from which the Gospel was read, was on 
the south side, projecting from the low marble cancellus' of 
posts, with carved and pierced marble slabs in between, 
of the existence of which the holes in the step are the only 
indication. ‘The apse or dema had a casing of red and 
dark green veined marble; whilst the rest of the church 
walls were covered with sawn slabs of local limestone. The 
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pillars were stuccoed, possibly painted, and a ground of red 
paint is still visible on various of the capitals. The remains 
of cornices, friezes and consoles in fine small designs, 
scattered around and built into the walls are probably from 
the earlier temple; some of the column drums, fluted with 
stucco, are built into the side walls of the stair. The three 
column drums, standing half way down the. nave, are a late 
addition, introduced when the church, which twas in ruins 
after the earthquake of 717 A.D., was restored and the west end 
turned into a court. The south passage is blocked by a 
chapel, to the west, built as a memorial. ‘of,.the repose of 
the souls who have contributed and of Mary.” (From a 
fragment of an inscription in front of the chancel step.) 
The foundation, seen in a hole in the floor of the nave, is 
part of the temple of Dionysus. 


Leaving the church by one of the west doors we come 
into the fountain court, with a portico of antique columns 
on two sides. Facing is the polygonal apse of St. Theodore, 
and in the centre is the fountain. Flights of steps, on either 
side of it ascend to the upper level. On the right (north) 
are the remains of the #lesterion' belonging to the old 
Temple and reused as church offices. On the left side the 
buildings have not been excavated, but served no doubt the 
same purpose. Lying at the back of the Nymphaeum are 
more rooms surrounding a court and entered from the side 
street north of it. 


The fountain court is of particular interest. According 
to Epiphanius, writing early in the 4th. century A.D. there 
was enacted yearly at Jerash the miracle’ of turning water 
into wine, as at Cana of Galilee. At the base of the apse of 
St. Theodore is a stone seat, facing the fountain, with stone 
screens at the sides to shut off this area from the surrounding 
press on festival occasions. ‘The fountain had a roof carried 
on four piers surmounted by arches. ‘There exists an 
elaborate water supply to fill it from a tank in the north 
gallery of the temple of Artemis, supplied from the Birketain. 
The festival probably arose from a more ancient pagan one, 
in celebration of the harvesting of the grapes. ‘The vine 
was and is extensively cultivated on the surrounding hills. 
It being impossible to abolish so popular a common festival 
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of the husbandmen, its undesirable features were eliminated 
and it was dedicated anew in the service of the now 
triumphant religion, and in this place yearly was it enacted. 


We now pass up the stairs into the church of St. 
Theodore, the popular soldier saint, the “immortal god-like 
martyr”. It was founded in November 494 and the door 
lintels were raised into position two years later, in the same 
month. The inscription formerly over the afzum' door says :— 
“I have been made a wonder and a marvel at once to passers 
by. For all the cloud of unseemliness is dispelled and instead 
of the former eyesore the grace of God surrounds me on 
every side. And once the bainful stench of four-footed 
beasts that toiling died and were here cast forth, was spread 
abroad; and oft one going by held his nose and checked 
the passage of breath, shunning the foul odour. But now 
travellers passing o’er the scented plain bring their right 
hand to their forehead, making straightway the sign of 
the precious cross. And if thou wilt learn this also, that 
thou may know it well, it was Aenaeas that gave me this 
lovely beauty, the all wise chief priest practised in piety.” 
This area is alongside the Artemision. In antiquity the 
temples were the abbatoirs and shambles of the cities. 
Possibly here was the meat market of classical Gerasa, where 
“the meat offered to idols” of St. Paul (I. Cor. 8.) was sold 
in the open meat-market. 


In plan the cathedral of St. Theodore is nearly the 
same as the older one which it superseded, with a narrower 
nave, and instead of lintels the pillars carried arches, allowing 
of a wider spacing and a reduction in number. These were 
naturally taken from some older building, like the whole of 
the building material from which the church is constructed. 
Outside the nave were passages, as planned in the older 
church, perhaps as a mere survival or as witnessing to the 
fact that a large population was still on probation and only 
allowed to assist from away off at the celebration of the 
Mysteries. The north corridor has a mosaic floor. 


The interior is a mass of tumbled columns, left as they 
were found when uncovered, and as they have been since an 
earthquake accomplished its final ruin. The circular surrounding 
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seats of the apse are gone; but on the chord of the Jdema 
are the four stones on which the columns of the ciborium 
stood, in the middle of which was formerly the altar. On the 
chancel step are the holes for the cancellus and the ambo 
in part remains on the south side. The lower parts of the 
walls were covered with marble or slabs of stone; the upper 
part and the arches with glass mosaics. The floor was of 
stone and marble, which still remains in part. Passing into 
the narthex’, outside, we reach the west doors which open 
onto a paved and pillared court or aériwm with rooms around 
it. In the north passage a chapel has been intruded which 
has the remains of a mosaic floor. 


On the south side, vpening on a passage which led 
from the main church to a smaller one, separated from the 
main building, are two rooms, one of which is fitted with a 
baptistery. The font is sunk into the floor, set within an 
apse, with steps descending on either side; formerly it was 
cased with marble. The little receptacles at the rear are of 
unknown use. Outside the wall at the back is a’cistern, from 
which the baptismal waters were obtained. Passing up the 
steps in front we come into a narrow street. 


To the north of St. Theodore lies the street leading up 
from the Nymphaeum. On one side is the gallery of 
inscriptions, part of the temple of Artemis, with the outside 
walls rebuilt. In the recess beyond the steps is a door and 
a patch of the ancient wall. The entrance is from the east, 
(key with the antiquity guard on demand.) The frieze over 
the door is from the baths of Placcus, on the other side 
of the street, and dates from the 1st century A.D. The 
gallery inside is as found, except for minor repairs and the 
reconstruction of the openings in the south wall. At the 
west end is an arch, leading to the stair which communicates 
with the original entrance. In its last phase before it was 
finally abandoned it was used as a flour mill and bakery. 
The basalt mills for grinding the corn may be seen against 
the outside wall. In the ruined east end (facing the entrance 
door) is a column drum from the portico of the temple 
of Artemis, in process of being sawn up into slabs for the 
decoration of wall surfaces. 
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The baths of Placcus are in the remains of an older 
building of the 1st century, which was altered in the years 
454-5 into baths. Belonging to the older building are the 
fluted columns with a ring of acanthus leaves above the base. 


Returning now to the street in front of St. Theodore, 
we pass rubbish piled inside the wall in front which covers 
the site of the song school, under which were large cisterns 
and the remains of tombs of the Hellenistic period. 


Continuing down the steps of the street, then turning 
right at the end of the wall, we follow a track over a field, 
which leads to a group of three churches. The central one 
is round; the side ones of the basilica type, all opening onto 
a common aéium. ‘The round church was dedicated in honour 
of St. John the Baptist; that on the south to St. George, 
and the northern one in the names of SS. Cosmas and 
Damianus. The whole group was completed between the years 
529-533, when Paul was bishop, and the founders seem to 
have been Theodore, the paramonarius' and his wife Georgia, 
whose portraits are in the church of SS. Cosmas and 
Damianus done in mosaic, in front of the chancel step. St. 
John’s was paved and roofed in Dec. 531; SS. Cosmas and 
Damianus in Feb. 533. A co-founder with them was the 
tribune Dagistheus, who may be identified with a general 
mentioned in Procopius’s Persian Wars. St. George’s was 
roofed and paved and decorated in 529-530. 


The two outside churches are similar in plan; SS. 
Cosmas and Damianus has an extra south aisle separated 
by pillars from the church. The piers of the nave aisles 
were plain oblongs of masonry. The nave of St. John has 
four tall columns, set in a square in its midst, on which 
rested some sort of lantern or domed affair of wood, as 
may be seen on some of the buildings illustrated in the 
town mosaics. The mosaics in SS. Cosmas and Damianus, 
now buried, are the most complete and escaped the fury of the 
iconoclasts. On either side of the inscription at the east end 
of the nave, below the chancel step, are the portraits of the 
founders Theodore and Georgia, each of them standing between 
two pollarded trees in an oblong panel. Theodore is swinging a 
censer and wearing two tunics; one close fitting, the other with 
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close sleeves,and over them the planeta or phelonion from which 
the chasuble is derived. Georgia is portrayed in an attitude 
of prayer common in the sixth century. She wears a tunic 
ornamented with c/avi! and medallions, like the tunics ~ of 
which so many have been found in Egypt, and above it a 
bright red cloak, fastened with a brooch and tied with red 
strings. On her feet are the red leather shoes always worn 
by women of this period. She has no veil, but a red fillet 
or net twined in her thick dark hair; also large drop 
earrings and a necklace. 


The nave mosaic is enclosed by a border with a band 
of frets, alternating with geometrical patterns, which was 
continued around the intercolumniations and aisles. The field 
inside this is divided into a series of panels, the larger ones 
set diagonally and the smaller on the axis of the building. 
The four larger panels in the top line contain portraits of 
helpers or benefactors, the inscription of Dagistheus and a 
conventional vine. Other large panels are filled with purely 
decorative designs, no two alike. The smaller. panels, set 
between the corners of the larger, have representational designs 
of animals, birds, vases and so forth. The mosaics have suffered 
from wear and tear: in the north aisle and in the north-west 
part of the nave they have wholly disappeared. Roughly 
repaired in parts they have entirely escaped the visitation of 
the Iconoclasts. 717 was the year of an earthquake, when 
the centre church and this one fell into ruin. 


In St. George’s the apse seats are well preserved and a 
reliquary lies between them and the altar, still in place. The 
room between the apses of SS. Cosmas and Damianus and St. 
John was a baptistery: part of the font remains sunk in the 
fine patterned floor. In all the dedicatory inscriptions specific 
mention is made of the wall and floor mosaics, which 
were a source of great pride to the founders. (For St. John’s 
mosaics see gallery of inscriptions, where they are on exhibi- 
tion.) St. George’s nave mosaics were divided by a fret 
pattern into a number of panels—octogons, hexagons, and 
squares—all the larger of which were filled formerly with 
pictures of living things now destroyed. 


_ _ West of this group of three churches lies the church of 
Bishop Genesius, a nave with two aisles and a memorial 
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chapel at the south west corner. On the north it abutted 
on the hillside, the rock forming part of the wall. It has 
been partially excavated to the east. The mosaic was completely 
destroyed and repaired with cement. The most interesting 
feature of this church is the chancel, which runs across the 
nave and both aisles, approximating in plan and type, to 
the chancel now normal in Orthodox churches; it was an 
alteration, as it partly obliterates the dedicatory inscription. 
The semicircle of seats remains, in part, in the apse, and in 
front, the position of the altar is clearly marked, with the 
remains of an ambo on the south side. The dedicatory inscrip- 
tion states that “the comeliness of the mosaic has been 
made in the times of Genesius, our most holy Bishop, from 
the offering of John the goldsmith and Saola son of 
Kotessamsies in the year 673 on the first of the month 
September in the fifteenth indiction” (611 A.D.) 


On the high ground at the back of the temple of 
Artemis, lies the Synagogue-church; that is a church 
imposed on a building designed as a synagogue. Synagogues 
were orientated towards Jerusalem, but churches to the east, 
so that the change-over is an inversion of the original 
plan of the building as designed. In the north aisle is 
an inscription in Hebrew characters, giving the names 
of the benefactors, Phineas son of Baruch, Jose son of 
Samuel and Judah son of Hezekiah. It was probably 
founded early in the fifth century ; restored after an earthquake 
in 500 A.D., and turned into a church in 530-1 A.D. ‘To 
the east of the synagogue lies a square entrance court 
surrounded by a colonnade; to the west was the TZorai' 
shrine. “The Christian alteration destroyed part of the court 
and intruded into it an apse: it made two doors from the 
aisles and turned the western 7Zorah shrine into an entrance 
porch. .The Christian mosaics were destroyed by the Ico- 
noclasts, but within the chancel and at a slightly lower level, 
lie the mosaics of part of the floor of the synagogue entrance, 
such as escaped the alterations and the building of the 
apse. The central field contained a picture based on the 
story of the flood; at the south end are figures of Shem 
and Japhet, of whom nothing survives but part of their 
faces: above was a dove bearing an olive branch. ‘The rest 
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was filled with a procession of animals from the ark; the 
fowls of the air in the top register; the four-footed beasts 
of the field in the middle, and the creeping things after 
their kind below. Around the field ran a wide border, filled 
on three sides with a row of galloping animals and plants. 
On the fourth side was a representation of the seven branched 
candlestick with flaming lights and other cult objects; the 
horn, the ehrog', the uav®, and a Torah case. Around them 
ran an inscription in Greek ending with the words “Amen, 
Selah; Peace to the congregation.” This mosaic formed part 
of the floor of a vestibule approached by a flight of steps, 
entering by three doors into the body of the synagogue. 


SS. Peter and Paul’s church is near the west city 
wall, south of the street running west from the south 
tetrapylon. Following this street below St. Theodore (right) 
with the temple of Artemis in. the distance, we come, on 
the left, to a pathway ‘over the cultivation. This church 
was a basilica with a memorial chapel at the N.W. corner 
and was founded by Bishop Anastasius. The: dedication 
inscription reads “In sooth fair marvels doth every high 
priest bring to the folk that hold this city and land. 
Wherefore famed Anastasius who teacheth sure lore of 
God, builded a house to the foremost of the Apostles, 
Peter and Paul, for on them the Saviour bestoweth 
strength, with adornments of silver and stone richly 
dight.’ The date has perished, but the style of the 
mosaics suggests the first half of Justinian’s reign. We 
may smile at the bombast of the inscription, but the good 
Bishop could justly pride himself on the mosaics. The nave 
has eight columns on either side, and three apses to the east ; 
the main apse with tiers of seats and a reliquary between 
them and the altar. The chancel extends two bays into the 
nave and an ambo projects from the screen. The conch of the 
apse was covered with glass mosaics. The floor mosaics have 
been taken away, but they were an abridged edition of those | 
in the church of St. John the Baptist and had been mutilated. 
Thirty metres to the S.W. is a second church, partly excavated 
out of the rock, of the hall type, and had an apse and chancel 
screen. On the south side, cut into the rock, is a tomb. The 
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mosaics were greatly damaged; also the inscription, which 
seems to mean that the founder built the church, on behalf 
of his parent’s eternal salvation, out of property inherited 
from them, without names or date. The mosaics probably 
date from the latter half of the sixth century and are peculiar 
as having worked into them, extensively, glass ‘sserae! of 
brilliant colour. 


The viaduct church is the only one at Jerash that has 
been intruded into an existing classical construction. It lies 
on the viaduct fronting the great Propylea of the temple of 
Artemis and the whole of the existing architectural features 
have been worked into the composition. The original structure 
had two courts, the first almost square, with an apse or evxedra 
in each opposing face, opening onto the street. Beyond was 
an oblong court with a road down the middle and a colonnade 
of fifteen columns at each side, which stopped against a 
triple archway, with gates, through which passed the road 
over the viaduct. By destroying the triple doors, yet retaining 
the outside piers, the Christian architect made room for an 
apse; he changed the street into the nave, with its old 
paving; the entrance to the court he built up and put in it 
the west door of the church. Roofing in the road he built 
a clerestory on the architraves of the colonnades to get 
height, so that with a minimum of expenditure of money and 
effort a church was created, of considerable size and dignity. 
Further, a cloister was contrived from the outer court, and a 
flight of steps across the entrance to the main street 
surmounted by a wall, with three doors in it, to form an 
atrium. ‘The side apses he made into circular buildings with 
domes. That on the right was thus inscribed:— “By the 
will of God this qdaconta was built in the month Artemisius 
in the thirteenth Indiction in the year 627” (May 565 A.D.) The 
diaconia was the place where the deacons distributed charity 
to the poor. On the floor is a mosaic and surrounding it 
the inscription quoted above and part of Psalm 86, v. 1- 
3. The design of the pattern is interesting, as it shows the 
same setting out in skeleton form as that employed in the 
Dome of the Rock (Mosque of Omar), Jerusalem. This church 
illustrates the slow deterioration of the city; the loss of its 
public utility monuments by earthquake or otherwise, and 
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the abandonment of the eastern part by its inhabitants after 
the middle of the sixth century. 


The church of the Prophets, Apostles, and 
Martyrs lies north of Azz Katrouan, and little is visible above 
ground but a few pillar-drums and capitals that once belonged 
to it. The apse is buried under the road, and part of a house is 
on the site of the nave, in the back wall of which are 
remains of the west doors. The atrium has completely 
disappeared. This church was built in A.D. 464-5, “from a 
gift of the blessed Marina’ in the episcopate of bishop 
Claudius. In plan the building was square with a projecting 
apse to the east. It is unique and of great interest, but 
unfortunately it is invisible. In each corner was a chamber. 
The main body of the Church was cruciform; in the centre 
were four great columns and from this centre radiated four 
arms with columned aisles, closely resembling the church 
of the Holy Apostles at Constantinople, built by Justinian 
and destroyed by Mohammed the Conqueror. 


On a line with the south bridge, high up among the 
threshing floors, lies another church, whose columns are 
visible from the west side, “built under the most godly and 
holy bishop Paul from the benefactions of himself and of 
Saola the most discreet deacon and paramonarius, under the 
supervision of Procopius” and completed in October, 526. The 
dedication is not mentioned. This was a basilica with six 
columns on either side, with three apses to the east, and a 
memorial chapel in the north-west corner. In the central 
apse are tiers of seats, formerly plastered and painted to look 
like veined red marble. It had fine mosaics, now removed, 
which had been greatly mutilated. Another church outside the 
walls, on the road to Irbid to the east, at the rear of the 
Moslem cemetery, remains as yet unexplored. 


NOTES -ON- .THE-MOSAICS.- FROM THE CHURCH 
OF ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST IN THE:GALLERY OF 
INSCRIPTIONS, JERASH. 


These mosaics were removed and mounted in 1931. 
They belong to the church of St. John the Baptist, the 
round central church of the group of three, lying to the 
west of St. Theodore’s and south of the temple of Artemis. 
They were found by the Yale University - British School 
Expedition in 1929. Mosaics originaly covered the whole 
floor of the church and the pieces exhibited are all that 
survive. About a quarter of them have escaped destruction, 
those in the central square having been a!most entirely 
destroyed. This group of three churches was completed 
between 529-533 A.D. and the founders of the whole were 
Theodore, paramonarius, and his wife Georgia, who are 
portrayed on either side of the chancel step in the Church 
of SS. Cosmas and Damianus, dated February 533, A.D. 
The magnificent inscription (No 1) reads “the founder was 
Theodore, whom Thomas bred, being as a father to him, 
who, giving gold from his house with zealous heart, as an 
offering to the Forerunner, for he had obtained a name of 
like meaning to his, endowed this place with all its beauty.” 
It was found on the inside of the border in front of the 
chancel step. Around the Church ran a broad border of 
frets in isometrical projection alternating with panels once 
filled with heads, symbolising the months and probably the 
seasons and winds, but now empty. A very florid scroll 
border ran around the base of the circular wall, following 
the curves of the evedrae or niches, and from the south 
east corner a number (Nos 2, 3, 4, 5 & 6) of the birds and 
animals and human figures ensconced in the convolutions 
of this scroll have survived. The niches were probably all 
filled with the same design, a fantastic candelabrum, or lamp 
stand (No 7). ‘The lunettes between this border were filled 
with the topographical pictures of towns of Egypt. 


On the north side was a view of Alexandria and the 
Pharos, or light house (No 8) in the middle, and, on the left, 
(east) views of two other places identified with Canopus 
(No 9) and the shrine of SS. John and Cyrus at Menuthis 
(No 10). Right (west) of Alexandria, where the shrine of 
St. Menas may have figured, nothing remains. 
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In the western lunette nothing is left; but in the middle 
of the south one there is a view of Memphis (No 11) 
identified from another and similar mosaic found in the 
church of SS. Peter & Paul; fragments of a rural scene 
(No 12), a second town to the east, unidentified, and a 
Nilotic landscape in the lower register (Nos 12 & 13). ‘The 
mosaicist has shown Alexandria (No 8) as a walled city, 
with ten towers and the two famous city gates of the Sun 
and the Moon, through which is a glimpse of the not less 
famous colonnades. The only buildings inside which in- 
terested him are five churches, and by a curious coincidence 
Breccia also singles out five only for special mention—St. 
Mark’s, St. Michael’s, the patriarchal church in the old ~ 
Caesarium, St. Athanasius’ and St. Mary’s (from left to right). 
In the open country east of Alexandria are palms (No. 14) 
with clusters of red dates, for which this side of Alexandria 
is still famous; and at the extreme. end of the picture a 
small shrine, (No. 10),/ with a tower and an arch with a 
lamp hanging in it, obviously a famous place of pilgrimage. 
Such a shrine existed two miles from Canopus, .the creation 
of St. Cyril, patriarch of Alexandria (412 A.D.) who translated 
the bones of SS. Cyrus and John to the ancient Menuthis 
as a counter-attraction to an old pagan centre of pilgrimage 
there. The shrine flourished and an account of seventy 
miracles wrought by the Saints is given by St. Sophronius, 
patriarch of Jerusalem (638 A. D.) who surrendered Jerusalem 
to Omar the Caliph (634-644 A.D.). He was himself cured 
of ophthalmia there: oil from the lamp was used to effect 
some of the cures and the place was further famous as a 
beacon to sailors approaching Alexandria; hence the tower 
and the lamp in the picture. 


On the south side of the church Memphis occupied 
exactly the same position as Alexandria on the north, and 
we imagine that on either side of it were other towns in 
Lower Egypt corresponding to the coastal places on either 
side of Alexandria. 


The Nilotic landscape (Nos 12 & 13) is of the usual 
type and the description which Choricius gives of a painting 
at Gaza applies to our view. “The Nile’, says Choricius, “is 
depicted with streams and the appropriate symbols and with 
meadows along its banks, and all the various types of birds 


that oft wash in that river’s streams and dwell in the meadows.” 
Most of the figure mosaics at Jerash have been mutilated 
with careful. discrimination, which destruction the author of 
_ “Churches at Jerash” attributes to the Caliph Omar the Ommayad 
(717-720 “A: D,): 


A cursory glance at the plan of St John the Baptist’s 
Church shows, in comparison with the cathedral at Bosra, 
that it is simply an abridged edition of this church, which 
was built twenty years earlier. Bosra cathedral is larger, 
measuring 50 metres by 38 metres, St. John’s being 29.5 
metres by 23.8 metres. ‘The proportions of the two buildings 
are the same; but the numbers of doors, niches and pillars 
have been reduced in the smaller church. 


The arrangment of the jparaecclesion, that is three 
churches side by side, opening into one another, but each 
constituting in itself a complete church, arises from the 
custom of the Holy Orthodox Eastern Church not permitting 
the celebration of the divine liturgy more than once a 
day on any altar. Each church contains but one. 


The remainder of the collection, carved stones and 
inscriptions, found at various times among the ruins, is of 
no particular general interest. The statue on the left, a 
draped torso of the goddess Artemis-Diana, of whose temple 
this gallery once formed part, is shown in the character of 
a huntress and was part of the decoration of the scene in 
the south theatre. 


The author’s thanks are due to the American School 
of Oriental Research, Jerusalem, for leave to reproduce the 
plan; and to Mr. J. W. CrowFoot, C.B.E., M.A. for permission 
to quote from his “Churches in Jerash” issued by the 
Council of the Palestine Exploration Fund at 2 Hinde St, 
Wondon,  W.\1\. 
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Bab-el-Amman. 

South Gate. 

Gate. 

Gate. 

Trajan’s Gate, 

Street of Columns. 

Street. 

Street. 

Viaduct. 

South Bridge. 

Stadium. 

South Theatre. 

North Theatre. 

Forum. 

South Tetrapylon. 

North Tetrapylon. 

East Thermae. 

West Thermae. 

Temple of Zeus Olympios. 
Temple of Artemis. 
Nymphaeum. 

Cathedral. 

Church of St, Theodore. 
Church of St. Peter & St. Paul. 
Church of Bishop Paul. 
Church of St. John. 
Church of SS. Cosmas & Damianus. 
Church of St. George. 
Synagogue - Church. 
Church of the Prophets, Apostles & Martyrs. 
The Viaduct Church. 
Church of Bishop Genesius. 
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Harding, Gerald Lankester, 1901- 
0 Official guide to Jerash. With plan. 
6 CJerusalem? Printed at the Press of the 
Orthodox Patriarchate, 19--J 
2Tfp. fold. plan.. 22cm. 


At head of title: Government of Trans—Jordan. 
Department of Antiquities. 
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